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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAQIRS 


T he philosophy of a few Faqirs called 
Vedantis or Sufis is really admirable, while 
the conduct of a very large number of so-called 
Yogis or Arifs has degraded the meaning of the 
word “ Faqir ” itself. 

I 

There are mysticisms of different sorts and 
conditions. But the mysticisms with which I am 
now concerned are Vedantism and Sufi-ism, which 
latter is an Anglicised word for ** Tasaw-wuf 
I take but one of several facets of these two 
“isms’', viz., the pragmatic or workable facet of 
mysticism. 

Vedantism and Sufi-ism, like all other mys¬ 
ticisms, are hedged round by an awful verbiage 
of technicalities and metaphors, so that it is 
exceedingly difficult to see the wood for the trees. 
The student has, first of all, to overleap the 
greater part of the hedge and extricate himself 
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from the rest in order to get at the centre or core 
of Tasaw-wuf, the knowledge of mysteries. He 
should either discard or ignore many a technical 
term and use only indispensable terms after 
rigorously defining them. As Moulana Bumi 
says somewhere, the Yogi or Arif cares little for 
words and phrases, but takes into account only 
motives and intentions.^ We may, therefore, 
discard technical words and phrases, so far as 
possible, but we should try our best to look into 
their meaning and import. 

I have studied the pragmatic side of both 
Vedantism and Sufi-ism, theoretically from books 
and practically by observation and talks with 
many a Vedanti and Sufi during the past 30 years 
of my life. I have never cared for the mere 
speculative or metaphysical side of mysticism. 

I begin by saying that I use Vedantism and 
Sufi'ism as synonymous terms and the Arabic 
word “ Tasaw-wuf” ^ as a generic term meaning 
** divine sentiment ”, to cover both. I have not 
found any material difference between the two 
systems, if **systems” they can be called. In my 

1. “ Motives refer to ends or goals of action and “ intention ” 
to means adopted to attain those ends or goals. 

2. It is an abstract noun and is therefore used without the article 
^‘the 
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opinion, they are not systems at all; nor indeed 
are they any kind of “religion” in the sense of a 
course of practices allied to a set of beliefs. 
They leave “ the laws of action ” to Dharma or 
Shari‘at and concern themselves with “ the main 
spring of action”—the motive of motives or the 
goal of goals. Both “isms” I have mentioned 
are but names of one and the same attitude of 
mind engendered by a certain conviction as to 
man’s relation with God and Nature. 

There are two schools of Tasaw-wuf. One, 
which we may call “ Monistic ”, identifies God 
with Nature. It says :—“ God is Nature and 
Nature is God.” The other, which we may call 
“Positive”, differentiates God from Nature. It 
says:—“God is above Nature which He created.” 
Leaving aside the Positive School of Tasaw-wuf 
for consideration in the sequel, ^ I concern myself 
for the present with the Monistic School of 
Tasaw-wuf, which treats “ God ” and “ Nature ” 
as convertible terms. 

Generally speaking, a Vedanti or Sufi is a 
man who is at peace with himself and the rest of 
the world. But to give a strict definition, I 
would say, a Vedanti or Sufi is one (a) who is at 

1. See Section VI entitled “ The Mighty Continuum.” 
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one with Nature as he conceives her (6) or whose 
heart beats in unison with the world-spirit as he 
perceives it.* The Adwaita Sufi conceives that 
all is God and God is all (o«.jl *».»); while the 
Visishtadwaita perceives that God is in all and all 
is in God ***). I have used the psycholo¬ 

gical terms conceive and perceive which are parallel 
but not equal to the terms ‘‘thinking” and 
“ seeing They bring out clearly the difference 
between the attitude of the mind of Pantheistic 
and Panentheistic Sufis—Adwaitis and Visishtad- 
waitis, respectively. I reserve, I repeat, the 
Positive Tasaw-wuf of Dwaita Sufis for a future 
occasion.^ They say:—All is from God (c—jj I 
It will take us too far if we include their doctrine 
in our present study. We cannot even stop to 
explain the implication of Pantheism or Panen- 
theism. Let us content ourselves with a negative 
definition of God concisely expressed in the 
couplet: 

Ail.J 

Too Absolute His Being to admit the questions: 

What ? and How ? and Why ? 

1. I7(/ep.48. 

2. Contribution to the first number of the Journal of the Hyder¬ 
abad Academy, “ The Mighty Continuum*’ whicn appears as Section 
VI in the sequel. 
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And too Sublime His Majesty for any word of theirs 
To reach so high.t 

Deputy Collector Akbar of Allahabad sang : 

l^ll 'i ( yay jjM 

How can the Infinite be circumscribed 
Within the ambit of a finite mind ? 

How can He be the Lord thy God 
Whom thy understanding hath compass’d? 

I take a thoroughly pragmatic view of the 
subject of our study—Monistic Tasaw-wuf. I do 
not care for any speculation which is not of 
immediate value to human needs, or which does 
not work and is not workable by common sense. 
Following William James, I assume that beliefs 
are instruments of life and are therefore of value 
to humanity. 

Well then, what is that particular attitude of 
mind which I call “ Tasaw-wuf ” but which is 
generally called “ Vedantism ” or “ Sufi-ism ” ? 
All Sufis agree in saying that it is a Hal and no 
Qal —a mental state which one can only be con¬ 
scious of but which one could never talk of. It 
can only be felt but cannot be described. It is 
indeed difficult to describe exactly the mental 
state or “ attitude ”, as I prefer to call it. I may, 

1. Vide pp. 38,39,40,46 where it is stressed that man’s Idea of 
God is not God. 
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however, roughly indicate its feature as a mental 
attitude implying readiness for action in certain 
respects and preparedness for inaction in other 
respects. 

Wo shall arrive at the core of our subject 
when we study first the genesis, secondly the 
nature, and thirdly the operation of that parti¬ 
cular kind of preparedness for certain actions. 
We must, however, remember that by calling it 
an “ attitude ” we emphasize the active aspect of 
Tasaw-wuf—the striving that it involves. We do 
not thereby deprive it of the beautiful feeling or 
emotion which is inherent in it, nor of the great 
cognition or knowledge which gives rise to it. In 
other words, it has, like all mental states, its 
three aspects of knowing, feeling and striving— 
three in one and one in three. Amir Khusru 
describes it thus; 

y h y i-ji h Jy W 

Whatever comes into my mind is no other than Thee, 
Either Thou or Thy Fragrance or some Characteristic 

of Thine. 

That is the real Trinity of Vedantism or Sufi-ism. 

By the way, I claim Bernard Shaw to be a 
Vedanti unawares. His Utopia which he indicates 
in John Bull's Other Island is no other than the 
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Utopia of Vedantis. “In my dreams” he says, 
“it is a country where the State is the Church 
and the Church the People ; three in one and one 
in three. It is a commonwealth in which work is 
play, play is life: three in one and one in three. 
It is a temple in which the priest is the worshipper 
and the worshipper the worshipped : three in one 
and one in three. It is a godhead in which all 
life is human and all humanity is divine; three 
in one and one in three.” ^ 

II 

After beating about the bush to prepare our 
ground and to avoid the snares and pitfalls of the 
tremendous terminology and mystifying meta¬ 
phors of the Vedantic or the Sufic lore, I come 
to the core (as I may call it) of Tasaw-wuf. That 
core can best be exposed by three or four short 
questions and answers that may serve as a 
synopsis of our study : 

(1) What is Tasaw-wuf? It is a certain, 
attitude of mind. 

(2) How does it arise ? By contemplation of 
the Ego or self in its various aspects and arriving 
at some conclusion which carries conviction 

1. This parenthetical paragraph is inserted just to show to the 
English-speaking people how a Sufi's talk looks in its English dress. 
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(called ** faith ”) with it.i 

' (3) Why does it arise ? Nothing short of 
inspiration or revelation can explain the reason. 
Therein lies the mystery. 

(4) Gui bono? What is the good of Tasaw- 
wuf? It takes a man to Heaven at once and 
tends to bring about the millennium for mankind. 

Mark the words I have italicised in each 
answer, certain attitude, some conclusion, mystery 
and millennium. If I could explain those words 
in a fairly reasonable manner, I think I should 
have performed my task to some purpose. Let 
me try. 

The answer to the last question, Cui hono ? 
demonstrates that Vedantis and Subs are not 
dreamers but are in fact practical men. They 
certainly appear as quietists, as Canon Sell would 
call them, because the goal they wish to attain is 
but an ideal—that which can be approached but 
can never be reached. Hence their activities lie 
in the highest sphere of human activity—a 
sphere which is far beyond the ken of the man in 
the street. 

(1) What is Tasaw-wuf ? 1 need not labour 
the point; it is nothing more nor less than an 
1. Vide pp, 47-48 of Section VI. 
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attitude of mind. I have already described it 
roughly as preparedness or readiness to act in a 
certain way in the circumstances of each situa* 
tion. True Vedantis and Sufis (like Sri Ramanuja 
and Sufi Sarniad) are ever ready to lay down 
their lives cheerfully for the Reality, which is 
their perpetual quest, and for their Ideal, the 
millennium, which is their sacred goal. That is 
the nature of their preparedness or attitude of 
mind. 

(2) How does it (Tasaw.wuf) come about? 
When a person who calls himself I and refers to 
himself as My or Me ponders deeply and earnestly 
(i.e. contemplates) on who or what, how and why 
I am he is bound to arrive at some answers to 
such questioning of himself. If and when he 
thinks that those answers are correct and satisfac* 
tory, he has a conviction, and this conviction 
puts his mind into a certain attitude I call 
Tasaw-wut, whether Vedantism or Sufi-ism. 

I say “ a certain attitude ” and not a specific 
or a particular attitude, because as there are 
many men and many minds, so it is possible for 
several minds to have several kinds and degrees 
of attitude, such as for example combative or 
pacific in kind, more contemplative than practical 
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in degree. Still the answers and conviction which 
the Pandits of the Vedas and Shaikhs of Sufis try 
to bring about in the minds of their disciples, 
give rise generally to an exceedingly beatific 
attitude whereby the Vedanti or Sufi is at peace 
with himself, with others and with God. His 
heart, as 1 have said, beats in unison with the 
World-spirit. 

(3) Why does such an attitude arise ? I have 
said that the mystery of Vedantism or Sufi-ism 
comes in when we attempt any answer to this 
question. It is comparatively easy to point out 
what the Vedanti or Sufi attitude is and to 
explain how it arises. But it is very difficult to 
discover why it arises at all. A man of science 
can tell you what water is and how to produce it 
by combining certain quantities of hydrogen and 
oxygen, but he will certainly stare at you when 
you ask him why those quantities of hydrogen 
and oxygen produce water only and not wine or 
something else. So will a Pandit or Shaikh 
stare at you if you ask him why he is a Vedanti 
or Sufi and not a thief or cut-throat. His blank 
stare will not mean that he is angry with you for 
your impertinence or that he pities you for your 
crass ignorance. It will be simply wonder on his 
part that you have not what he has, and which 
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to him is the simplest thing in the world —the 
intuition of God ! the sense of the World-spirit—a 
sense which his Guru or Murshid somehow impar¬ 
ted to him. It will take us too far to enter into 
a discussion of Kevelation and Inspiration to 
expound the mystery of Tasaw-wuf, sacred know¬ 
ledge, divine love and saintly attitude. Reserving 
this mystery also for future occasion ^ let me wind 
up by a short answer to question (4). 

(4) What is the good of Tasaw-wuf? Does 
it contribute anything to the happiness of indivi¬ 
duals or the welfare of mankind ? If you put 
that question point- blank to a Suh, he will say: 
“ It is for you to find out and not for me to say.” 
If, however, he is a good Suh and you are a 
persistent coaxer, ho will give you a test of good 
Tasaw-wuf which will be something in the nature 
of Kant’s categorical imperative. What would 
happen if all mankind were endowed with the Sufi 
attitude of mind? Would not the Millennium 
come to stay in this world ? As for the indivi¬ 
dual, who has really acquired that attitude, he 
has found his haven of rest, his heavenly bliss, his 
Paradise. What else does he want or care for ? 
Because the Sufi attitude enables an Adwaita Sufi 

1. Vide “The Mighty Continuum: One Without Other.” Sec. VI 
below. 
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to see himself ia everything and in everybody, 
he is led to identify his own interests with the 
interests of everybody else. He acquires the spirit 
of ahimsa. Hence there cannot but be peace 
between himself and everybody else. When such 
peace became universal, that would mean the 
millennium! It may be said that the Sufi ideal 
is too high. That is what it is. That is why a 
Sufi is called a mystic and let alone as a dreamer 
of dreams. 

Before concluding this part of my discourse, I 
must refer very briefly to the axiom which is im¬ 
plied in all Sufi thought and literature. It is that 
there is no being, all is becoming. In other words 
there is nothing we know or think of that is abso¬ 
lutely stationary or fixed at any time or place. 
All is in flux, changing from one state or situation 
into another ceaselessly and continuously. What 
we may call a being at one second of time is not 
exactly that being at the next second. It has 
become quite diflferent. What we profess to see 
in ourselves and around us are but phenomena, 
—time-space events, stimuli-responses or body- 
soul individuals, as Sufis call phenomena—in an 
eternal cycle of (a) act ion or reaction, physically, 
or (6) birth and death, biologically, or (c) evolution 
and dissolution, institutionally —everywhere in 
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things, persons and their situations. There is 
nothing but a oyole of evolution and dissolution. 
The cycle is the only Existence which Vedantis 
and Sufis deal with ; and the Reality underlying 
the Cycle is the supreme object of their untiring 
quest. 

What is that which “becomes”—evolves and 
dissolves ? What is the Reality ? Agnostics like 
Herbert Spencer would call it the Unknowable 
and leave it at that. But Vedantis and Sufis 
would call it God and strive to see, hear, or feel 
Him somehow. 

For brevity’s sake, I have eschewed not only 
technical terminology and illustrations but also 
the Sufi-ism of the Madhwa or Qadri school of 
Dwaita Sufis. I have also omitted the teaching 
of the Monistic Tasaw-wuf I have been dealing 
with. All Sufis are perforce teachers, because of 
the goal or ideal they wish to approach, viz., the 
bliss of individuals and beatitude of mankind. 
With apologies to Wordsworth I adapt four lines 
of his with but a verbal alteration. They summa¬ 
rize the teaching of Tasaw-wuf wonderfully well: 

One impulse from a mental mood^ 

May teach you more of mao. 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

1. For “ vernal wood ” of Wordsworth. 


2 
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III 

To compress a vast subject within the com* 
pass of a short discourse, 1 avoid as much as 
possible not only technical words and expressions 
but also illustrations of my bald statements. 

I have explained above that Tasaw-wuf con¬ 
sists in (a) a quietist attitude, (b) a divine emo¬ 
tion and (c) a sacred cognition or quest; three in 
one and one in three: that is, three aspects of 
one and the same process of mind. The three 
aspects, like any three contiguous colours of a 
rainbow—say green, orange and red—always go 
together, but are distinct, though merging in the 
margins into each other indistinguishably. I use 
a simile only to emphasize the fact that Tasaw- 
wuf is but one phenomenon, or, as Sufis would 
call it, a “body-soul event” analogous to the 
“ space-time event ” of Einstein. It is in itself a 
whole consisting of three distinguishable aspects, 
which go together and merge into one another 
gradually in the margins. 

I have already explained the origin, the na¬ 
ture and the use of the attitude of Sufis, which, 
in my opinion, is the most important aspect of 
Tasaw-wuf, Vedantism or Sufi-ism; because it 
induces a few Sufis to welcome martyrdom, and 
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Bome others to renounce worldly desires, and 
almost all to lead selfless and benevolent lives. 
We cannot, however, neglect the divine ecstasy 
or emotion of Tasaw-wuf which supplies the 
energy for a Sufi’s action or inaction. Inaction 
being avoidance of action needs as much energy 
as action. In order to get the requisite energy 
Sufis seek songs, music, dancing and other fine 
arts to bring about the emotion. It is a hal 
(state) and not qal (argument), they would say. 
By that they mean that Tasaw-wuf, being an 
ultimate fact or principle of mind, baifies argu¬ 
ment or description. They would refuse to des¬ 
cribe the emotion in any way but would only 
recommend you to do this, that and the other 
thing, to feel and enjoy it. It cannot, in fact, be 
described by words, signs or representations so 
well and so thoroughly as by feeling it for your¬ 
self for a minute or two. I will nevertheless try 
to account for it in the light of modern psycho¬ 
logy. Meanwhile, let me dispose of the cognitive 
side or aspect of Tasaw-wuf—that is, the sacred 
knowledge or quest—by saying that the monistic 
Tasaw-wuf differs from the positive Tasaw-wuf 
in this: that while the Reality which the one 
conceives is called the Eternal Truth, the Reality 
which the other perceives is called the Absolute 
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Beauty. Please remember the difference between 
* conception ’ and ^perception ’ which, as I pointed 
out before, is analogous to but not identical with 
the difference between * thinking’ and ‘seeing’. 
The difference between conception and perception 
demarcates the view-point of each School, and 
therefore each differs to that extent from the 
other. I therefore give here a short synopsis of 
the difference in a tabular form. 

TASAW-VVUF 

Difference between Monistic and Positive Schools 

Adwaita Dwaita 

1. Postulate: (a) God is Nature. God is ofeoveNature. 

(6) God IS in God created Nature. 

Nature. 

2. Axiom: Emergent Evolution Creative Evolution 

(Lloyd Morgan’s). (Henri Bergson’s). 

3. Mentality: 

(a) Attitude : Pacific. Ecstatic. 

(b) Emotion : Feeling of identity Feeling of sympathy 

with Nature. with Nature. 

(c) Cognition: At-one-ment. Love. 

(quest) Reality: eternal Reality: absolute 

Truth. Beauty. 

4. Creed: Who am I ? Who am I ? 

I am the Truth. I am His slave. 

Ul «Jii» Ul 

There are some Sufis who do not observe the 
hard and fast distinction indicated in the Table. 
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They often overlook it in their teaching and 
practice in an eclectic spirit. But if you believe 
that nothing can be beautiful which is not true, or 
that Truth is Beauty or Beauty is Truth, that is, 
in other words, if you equate Beauty to Truth, 
you eliminate the difference between the two 
schools to a vanishing point. That is why I do 
not propose to dwell on the details of the differ, 
ence. I will just make a passing reference to them: 

1. The grounds on which the postulate of 
either School is based are too speculative and 
metaphysical for consideration when we are bent 
upon dealing only with the pragmatic or practical 
side of Tasaw-wuf. We will leave alone metaphy¬ 
sics as much as possible.^ 

2. 1 have named the axiom of each School 
by the titles of two excellent books of Lloyd 
Morgan and Henri Bergson, respectively. You 
can read them for yourself. I do not wish to 
encumber my discourse with any dissertation on 
the axiom. Suffice it to quote a quatrain of Jami, 
a famous Sufi, who compares Nature to a limitless 
ocean and the perceptible world to waves on that 
ocean : 

aJ A.} 

1. See, however, Section VI, that is annexed. 
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A^i t ol-<J JA 

Nature is a boundless ocean which grows not more nor 
less. The waves on it come and go, rise and fall. 
The world is no other than the ebb and flow of these 
waves which are never stationary for two minutes, 
no not even for two seconds of time t 

3. We have already tackled the psychology, 
or, as I prefer to call, the Mentality of the Sufis to 
a considerable extent. We have considered the 
what, and the how and the why of it, and have 
drawn the conclusion that Tasaw.wuf is not with¬ 
out its use. It can contribute its own quota to 
the sum of human happiness by the emotion it 
brings about and by the attitude it engenders, 
whatever be the quest to which it impels. The 
table I have given shows at a glance the difference 
between the Adwaita and the Dwaita Mentality. 
It is due to the postulate and the axiom with 
which each variety or School of Tasw-wuf is 
concerned. 

4. I need not say anything about the creed 
of the Sufis. It is the result of their Attitude, 
Emotion and Quest which I have explained. 

A brief consideration of the outlook common 
to both Schools will shew that Tasaw^wuf has no 
quarrel with any religion, but on the contrary it is 
2. Page 34 below. 
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ready to adapt itself to any religion which professes 
belief in one God. It has a tendency to tolerate 
any form of worship which is neither unreasonable 
nor inhuman. It is this tolerant spirit that makes 
religious fanatics everywhere its deadly enemies. 

IV 

A good Sufi, having nothing to say to fanatics, 
is apt to resign himself to persecution by them, 
which he would consider as no other than a mani> 
festation of the Truth he believes in or of the 
Beauty he adores. There have been numerous 
martyrs to Tasaw-wuf. The blood of these martyrs 
has been its seed. 

To account for the tolerant tendency of Tasaw- 
wuf, I have to outline briefly the Sufi’s outlook 
on Life and Conduct. 

(a) Appearances, called more strictly “pheno¬ 
mena,” are to Einstein space-time events moving 
on and on in four dimensions. To the Sufi they 
are body-soul events, moving in cycles of varying 
amplitudes. [Perhaps the “cycle” of Sufis meant 
the fourth dimension.] Each body-soul event, 
moving in a cycle of a particular amplitude, is 
an Individual. The amplitude of each cycle begins 
and ends with what is called Birth, Growth, 
Decline and Death, or rather Evolution, Equili- 
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brium and Dissolution. The individuals in different 
stages of evolution vary from a stone, tree, reptile 
or bird to monkey, man, ghost or angel. But all 
Sufis believe that there is no Body without a Soul 
and no Soul without a Body. Even a stone or 
tree has a soul of some sort.* Life and conscious¬ 
ness, mind and spirit, are but names of different 
degrees of the manifestations of the soul of each 
tangible body. It is only when we imagine a 
body to be quite different from its inseparable 
mind or soul, that a body appears to us material, 
such as the body of a man, or cethereal such as the 
body of a ghost, or super-cethereal such as the body 
of an angel. Yet there is no body separate or 
separable from its soul, nor a soul separate or 
separable from its body. There are only soul- 
bodies or body-souls. The words ‘material’, 
‘sethereal’ and ‘super-sethereal’, are but adjectives 
which we use to differentiate such stages as we 
imagine in the particular sets and cycles of body- 
soul events which, as I have already said, we call 
Individuals. Monkeys and men, ghosts and angels, 
are no other than individuals in that sense, 

1. I asked my Sufi: “What is the body of a man just dead ? Is 
it not a body without a soul ? ” He answered: ‘‘No, it is a body of 
which the soul has reduced itself to a lesser degree^ to the degree of 
the soul, say, of a stone. The soul has the capacity of heightening or 
lowering its own degree, just as the body has (through its endocrine 
glands) the capacity of increasing or decreasing the pace of its growth 
or decay.” 
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whether or not you believe in their existence. 

fb) To put the same thing in slightly different 
terms, I would say that Sufis read a soul into every 
tangible thing—into everything perceivable not 
only by our ordinary senses but also by the ex¬ 
traordinary senses which Sufis think we are cap¬ 
able of having or developing. You will not believe 
in the existence of ghosts and angels unless you 
have developed either extraordinary senses or 
ordinary senses to an extraordinary degree. Those 
who believe in ghosts and angels would consider 
them as good individuals (body.souls) as men are. 
I need nob stop to inquire whether there are 
ghosts and angels or whether we can develop any 
extraordinary sense to see and know them.^ All 
that I have to say is that some Sufis assume that 
ghosts, etc., are tangible objects and have there¬ 
fore souls as well as bodies of some sort. I repeat 
that what we call ‘Body’, ‘Life’, ‘Intelligence', 
‘Mind’, and ‘Soul’, the Sufi considers each to be 
but a name for a certain degree of one and the 
same set or cycle of Body-Soul. To him the 
Reality (call it Truth or Beauty) manifests itself 
always in a double aspect as Body-Soul. He looks 

1. See the latter part of the Urdu section of this book where 
the performance of a man is described, who bad developed his senses 
of touch aqd bearing to a wonderful degree or had, as he said, 
developed a new sense. 
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at Reality as polarized into Soul and Body into 
“subject” and “object”, as Professor William 
James would put it. 

(c) Take a bar magnet, which has two poles, 
positive and negative, at its extremities. Cut it 
into two. Each half will develop the same poles 
at its extremities. Cut it again into four or into 
any number of parts; the extremities of each part, 
however small or large, will show the same two 
poles. This simile may be taken to be analogous 
roughly to the body-soul idea of the Sufis. The 
Reality, whatever it is conceived or perceived to 
be, appears to our senses as a body having a soul 
and t’ice versa, but never as a body only or as a 
soul alone. It is somewhat like a magnet having 
invariably both a positive pole and a negative 
pole, but never exclusively a positive pole only nor 
a negative pole alone. 

Thus the Sufi outlook or cosmology is quite a 
simple one for comprehension. It assumes the 
existence of Reality in the Universe and asserts 
that that Reality manifests itself in body-soul 
events or sets of body-soul events moving in 
cycles into cycles of various amplitudes. Persons, 
animals and things which we perceive by our or¬ 
dinary or extraordinary senses (if any) are indivi. 
duals, each having a body and a soul inseparably 
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associated like the two poles of a magnet. Just 
as we can distinguish the positive from the negative 
pole in a magnet by its North-seeking and South¬ 
seeking tendency, so only can we distinguish body 
from soul by such tendency as you attribute to 
each, say, Up-rising and Down-going tendency. 
If you could pardon some repetition I would sum¬ 
marize the Vedantic or Sufi outlook on life thus : 

1« The Universe is a tremendously huge and 
infinite cycle of body-soul events of different sorts 
and conditions moving (} e., succeeding each other) 
individually or in sets in cycles within cycles ad 
infinitum. 

2. An individual—man beast angel or devil— 
is but a particular set of body-soul events suc¬ 
ceeding each other in a specific cycle, the first ap¬ 
pearance of which we call ‘birth* and the last 
appearance ‘death’ and the intervening appear¬ 
ances we call stages of ‘growth’ and ‘decay.’ 

Is it necessary to shew whether this Vedan- 
tic or Sufi cosmology is quite consistent with the 
accepted cosmology of to-day ? If I have read 
aright some discussions at the 1930 meeting of the 
British Association, I believe there is a body of 
opinion among men of science such as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, General Smuts, etc., which inclines to the 
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belief that the interstices between revolving elec¬ 
trons and the central proton of an atom are filled 
with life or soul, as Sufis would call it. If so, the 
Sufi theory is not without justification. All 
objects from the invisible specks of Atoms and 
Molecules up to the mighty Suns and Stars are no 
other than body-souls of the Vedantis and Sufis ! 

I for one believe that Sufi-ism is not incon¬ 
sistent with science, because]the conception of good 
and evil resulting from the Sufi outlook is in 
accordance with the psychic discoveries of great 
psychologists like Freud and his disciples Jung 
and Adler. Their discovery of a conscious and 
better self, (which Jung calls Persona) and an 
unconscious and worse self (which Jung calls 
Anima]—the former trying to suppress the insur¬ 
gent latter—is no other than a variant of the old 
Sufi doctrine of body-soul events expressed as 
follows: 

*—-—1 
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The son of man is a unique and complex product (of 
evolution) which has combined in him the natures of 
both the angel and the beast. If he leans towards the 
latter, his animal nature, he falls lower than the beast 
itself; but if he turns his attention to the former, his 
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angelic nature, he rises higher than the angel himself. 

Man, as I have already explained, is a bundle 
of body-soul events, for the time being, coursing 
one after another (successively) or going hand in 
hand (simultaneously) in various cycles. The 
Sufi calls Dr. Jung’s Persona “the soul factor,” 
and Anima “the body factor” of a set of moving 
body-soul events that constitute man. The good 
is therefore what his soul counterpart or better 
half (the Persona) desires and the evil is what his 
body counterpart or the worse half (the Anima) 
desires—that is all. If, as the quoted verses say, 
the Persona (or soul) triumphs over her counter¬ 
part Anima, man becomes an angel, reaches a very 
high stage of evolution: if, on the other hand, 
the Anima (or body) triumphs over its counterpart 
the Persona, man becomes lower than a beast, goes 
back to a very low stage of evolution in its cycle. 
“Good” or “evil” are therefore relative terms 
whose meaning depends on how the body and soul 
in each man—his Anima and his Persona—his 
worse half and his better half, behave towards 
each other and their environment. 

V 


So much for the relation of Vedantism alias 
Sufi-ism—both being different names of the same 
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thiDg—to modern Science of Life. Let me conclude 
this discourse with a brief reference to the relation 
of Sufi-ism to a few religions of the world. 

The Vedanti and the Sufi do not differ in any¬ 
thing except perhaps in the form of worship they 
adopt in their constant Quest after the Absolute. 
The attitude of both (called Tasaw-wuf) towards 
Nature and God is just the same. It leads both 
to conceive the Eternal Truth or perceive the 
Absolute Beauty in Nature. The one practises 
Sandhya and the other indulges in Zikr to reach 
his goal. Both are exceedingly tolerant of all 
religions in the world. Their tolerance of all 
Faiths is at once their virtue in the eyes of their 
friends and their vice in the eyes of their enemies. 
It will be interesting to note the relation of their 
Quest of Truth or Quest of Beauty to a few relig¬ 
ions of the world by summarizing in a sentence 
the teaching of each as viewed by the Vedanti or 
Sufi. 

His tolerant spirit starts with three postulates 
which I set down briefly in three propositions thus: 

Firstly: All religions are so many ways or 
paths (mazahib) leading to the same Infinite and 
Absolute, call it Truth, Beauty or what you like. 
The Bhagavad Gita says: All ways (mazahib) are 
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Mine, come to Me by whatever way {mazhab) you 
like. 

I wonder what the India of to-day would 
have been had Prince Dara Shikoh become Em¬ 
peror and ruled instead of his younger brother 
Aurangzebe for nearly half a century. Dara 
Shikoh was the greatest Sufi of his time. He 
wrote as the first couplet of his * Mathnavi' in 
which he proves that there is no difference bet¬ 
ween true Hinduism and true Islam: 

jl A$v)T 
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In the name of Him who hath no name at all 
And yet respondeth to thy spirit’s call— 

Whatever name thou usest in thy need. 

Secondly: Whenever and wherever men stray 
from the Path of Righteousness, a great thinker, 
an Avatar, Prophet or Reformer, arises to bring 
them back to the right path. Great and good 
men, call them what you like, have ever tried to 
leave the world better and happier than they 
found it. 

Thirdly: The teaching of each Avatar, 
Prophet or Reformer emphasized a particular 
attribute of the Absolute which needed attention 
by the people of his time and country who had 
gone wrong, and who had to be directed how to 
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realize that attribute in their own conduct in order 
to live in righteousness. 

Bearing in mind the three propositions I have 
enunciated, we may consider a short statement 
which according to Sufis is a sententious summary 
of the teachings of seven Great Thinkers of the 
World. Please understand that when it is said 
that God is Peace or God is Wisdom, and so forth, 
it does not mean that God is nothing else. No, 
not at all. It means only that one of the in¬ 
numerable attributes of God is mentioned just to 
draw particular attention to it in order that its 
contemplation bj' the people might influence their 
conduct. 

Sammary of the Teachings of certain Great Sages} 

1. An Avatar of India, Ramchandba— 

Book: Ramayana: — Teaching: God is 
King of Kings, obey your King. (Punish¬ 
ments and Rewards.; 

2. The Leader of Israel, Moses — Book: 

Pentateuch ;— Teaching: God is Law- 
Giver, observe His Commandments. (The 
Ten Commandments.) 

3. The Prophet of Iran, Zoboastxr —Book: 

Zend Avesta:— Teaching: God is Peace, 

1. The sequence is not exactly in chronological order. 
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live in it. ** Good thought, good worda, 
good deeds.” 

4. Another Avatar of India, Kbishita — 

Book: Bhagavad Gita:— Teaching: Ood 
ia Duty, discharge it and mind not eon^ 
sequences. **Action is thy duty, fruit is 
not thy concern.” 

5. The Light of Asia, Gautama Buddha— 

Book: Damma Pada:— Teaching : Qod 
ia Law, know and fulfil it. (Eight-fold 
Path to Salvation.) 

6. The Messiah of Nazareth, Jesus —Book: 

Four Gospels:—Teaching: God ia Love, 
love and be loved. “ Love thine enemies.” 

7. The Prophet of Arabia, Muhammad— 

Book : The Qur-an;—Teaching: Ood is 
Light, live in His Light. “The Light of 
Heaven and Earth.” 

It is impossible to summarize in a short 
sentence, the teachings of Great Thinkers, called 
Avatars by the Vedantis and Prophets by the 
Sufis. But assuming, as they do, that all religions 
in the world are perforce based on Faith and 
Service, it is possible to indicate very generally 
salient features of the faith and the service of each 
religion without doing any violence to its sacred 
3 
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character. The Sufis venture on such characteri* 
zation for the sake of comparison only. They 
would accept any better characterization for the 
same purpose, because they believe that all reli¬ 
gions are revelations of one and the same Spirit. 

The brief summary however shews roughly 
that, for example, Zoroaster was disgusted with 
the wars and internecine struggles of his time and 
country and that he was thereby led to em¬ 
phasize Peace as the chief attribute of God, and 
that he therefore drew the attention of his people 
to it in order to bring them to the Path of Right¬ 
eousness from which they had gone astray. 
Similarly dissatisfied with the suffering and abject 
conditions created by castes and creeds in the 
India of his time, Gautama Buddha laid stress on 
Law, which is no respeotor of persons, as the 
principal attribute of God; and preached that 
men should fulfil the Law in their conduct. 
Again, Krishna saying “ Duty is thy deity”, called 
upon his great disciple Arjuna to do his duty 
without regard to consequences. The Bhagavad 
Gita is the clarion call to men not to discard the 
Path of Righteousness in their desire to attain 
the best fruits of their action. Lastly, the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus and Muhammad — the soul-healer 
and the soul-mover respectively—might be inter- 
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preted in the same way as a stressing on that 
attribute of God to which the attention had to be 
drawn of the people of their respective times to 
the Path of Righteousness, from which they had 
gone astray in the darkness of ignorance and sin 
that pervaded their respective countries. It may 
be observed in passing that the attribute of God 
stressed by each Teacher became more and more 
abstract as the world grew older and older. 

I will now put in the same mould, as I have 
put the teaching of Great Sages, the teaching of 
the Idealism of modern Europe as a counterfoil 
to the teaching of the Sufis of both Schools. 1 
take Henri Bergson as the best representative of 
the non-materialistio Philosophy of the West. 

8. The Philosopher of Change, Bergson— 

Book: Creative Evolution: Teaching: 
God is Change, adapt yourself to it, 
“Your whole past is telescoped in your 
present which involves change.” 

9. The Adwaita Sufis including Visishtad- 

waitis : Teaching : God is Truth, be true 
to thyself. {Vide Shakespeare’s celeb¬ 
rated lines.) 

10. The Dwaita Sufis, including some who 
profess to reconcile the two schools into 
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one: Teaching: God is Beauty, adore 
Him (Adoration of God’s beauty in 
Nature.) 

I will now leave you to judge for yourself 
whether or not the claim of the Vedantis and 
Sufis is justified, viz., the formula arrived at in 
their ecstatic Tasaw>wuf comprehends all the 
sacred teaching in the world and cannot possibly 
be inconsistent with any religion. 

I have already explained at length that 
TasaW'Wuf is a generic word for both Vedantism 
and Sufi-ism. It means an attitude of mind 
which brings bliss to the individual and beatitude 
to mankind. 



VI 


THE MIGHTY CONTINUUM» 

ONE WITHOUT OTHER 

Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking. 

That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking. 

I ESSAY to present an old subject in the light 
of modern Gestalt Psychology as simply as 
possible in a conversational style. It suggested 
itself to me by the above lines of Wordsworth. 

At the close of the last century there were a 
few learned Sufis in Hyderabad whose opinions, 
piety and conduct were really charming. I was 
introduced to a typical Sufi who soon captured 
my heart and enthralled my intellect by his 
charming teaching of Tasaw-wuf, the so-called 
**Sufi-ism”, in an exceedingly plain and non¬ 
technical language of singular beauty. One day 
I jotted down on a piece of paper three main 
questions of Philosophy or rather Metaphysics, 
the answers to which Prof. David Masson had 
called by awful but expressive names: 

1. Contributed to the first number of the Journal of the Hyder¬ 
abad Academy and printed here with due acknowledgments to that 
learned body (1940). 
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1. Who or what am I ? Psychological Theory. 

2. Where am I ? Goamologiccd Conception. 

3. Whence have I oome and whither shall I 

go ? Ontological Faith, 

I sent the paper to my Sufi Teacher and begged 
him to return it with short answers in order to 
enable me to prepare myself for oral discussions 
with him. To my great surprise he returned the 
paper immediately writing but one word in answer 
to all the three questions. It was the Arabic 
pronoun “Hu” (He). I confess that his one 
answer to my three questions left me as much at 
sea as I was when I wrote them. I had therefore 
to go to him very often to learn exactly what he 
meant by He, that is to say (spreading his one 
He as answer to the three questions), what he 
meant by: 

1. I am He (Psychological Theory). 

2. He is in me and I am in Him (Cosmolo* 

gical Conception). 

3. I have come from Him and shall go to 

Him (Ontological Faith). 

His answer was intended to suggest that nothing 
exists except what he called “Hu” He or God— 
Truth, the Infinite and Absolute Reality. My 
Sufi was a typical Sufi of the sect of the school of 
*‘Wajudi Sufis”. He based his teaching on a. 
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definition, two postulates (assumptions) and an 
axiom (self-evident truth). 

(a) His definition of “Existence” was the 
simple word “hai” or “hast”, is, that is to say, 
whatever is, exists objectively as well as subjec¬ 
tively, outside the mind of man as well as inside 
it. A horse, a tree or a mountain is, exists, 
because you perceive it to be outside yourself. 
A chimera, a sphinx or an ‘anqa is, exists, because 
it is in the idea or imagination of yourself. 
“Existence” (ordinarily called “the Universe”) 
therefore includes not only beings or things, 
qualities and conditions of things, but also situa¬ 
tions or collocations of beings and objects: such 
as cold, fever and also such “ things ” as the 
British Constitution or the American Republic, 
It is extremely important that this “Existence”, 
including as it does, everything we can think of, 
should be conceived to be dynamic, ever moving 
and never resting, and not static, standing still 
and stagnating. If anything appears to us as 
static, standing still, it is not because it is really 
static but because of the distance and the angle 
of vision—time, space and direction—from which 
we see it. Take for example a river seen from 
a distance of half a mile. It looks as if it was 
a standing sheet of water. But go near its bank, 
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you see there is moviug water, with waves, 
floating things, etc , all moving on and on; go 
nearer still, put your hand in the water, you will 
feel that every particle of it is in motion and 
moving. Precisely similar is the case with the 
whole Existence or the Universe, its parts and 
particles, so to speak. A particle of Existence, 
say, a stone seems quite unmoving and static. It 
is only so to our view, nevertheless by suitable 
experiments it has been observed that every 
electron of the atoms of elements, of which a 
stone is composed, is in motion and moving. 
Only we are unable to see the motion with our 
eyes. This characteristic of Existence must 
always be borne in mind in the references, that 
follow, to the One the albembracing Existence. 

(6) The first postulate may be stated thus: 
The **zid” (a.i) or opposite of “horse” is not 
only elephant but also camel, ass, ox, etc., all 
four-footed animala that are “ not-horse ”; just as 
the “zid” or opposite of “white” is not only 
black but red, yellow, green, etc., all colours that 
are “ not>white ”. The Sufi however gives a more 
extended meaning to ** not-horse ” and to “ not- 
white” than the logician. The latter confines 
“not-horse” or “not-white” to what he calls 
“the universe of four-footed animals” or “the 
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universe of colours”. But the Sufi assumes that 
there is but one Universe, past, present and future, 
which he calls “Existence”, the Whole, or the 
One, and takes the compound word “ not-horse ” 
or *‘not-white ” to mean every individual, every¬ 
thing, attribute or condition and every situation 
past, present or future that cannot be called 
“horse” or “white”. Take a cup, its opposite 
is not-cup: the cup and not-cup constitute the 
whole Existence. For the Sufi therefore there is 
hut one and only Existence and that Existence is 
Ood and no other. That is the first postulate. 

(c) The second postulate is that there are three 
degrees of certainty —meaning by “certainty” 
belief in the existence of a thing. The last or the 
least degree of certainty is Hlm-ul-yaqin —inferen¬ 
tial certainty, such as is attained by seeing a 
smoke from a distance and believing that there 
is fire ”. The second or medium degree of certain¬ 
ty is *ain-vl-yaqin —perceptual certainty, such 
as is attained by actually seeing the fire and 
believing that “there is fire ”. And the first and 
the highest degree of certainty is haqq.ul-yaqin — 
intuitive certainty’—such certainty as the fire 
itself will have of its own existence, supposing it 

to be capable of seeing, thinking and believing 

/ 

1. What Bergson calls **lDtuition*’ is the haqq^uUyaqin of the Sufi. 
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like men. The Sufi personifies everything and 
believes that it has intuitive certainty of its own 
existence. It is because he assumes that every¬ 
thing has a soul of some sort. 

(d) His one axiom takes for granted that 
“life”, “mind” and “soul” are one and the 
same, differing only in degree or intensity and not 
in kind or quality, and asserts that there is no 
soul without a body of some sort and there is no 
body without a soul of some kind or degree. Just 
as in the Universe of physicists space cannot be 
separated from time and time from space, there 
are only space-time events and nothing else: so 
in the Universe of Sufis the soul cannot be separ. 
ated from its body and there are only body-soul 
factors called “ individuals ” and none else. Body 
and soul always go together like space and time. 
They are inseparables. As in the physical universe 
of the physicists space-time events move on in 
waves from trough to crest and crest to trough 
and so on, so in the biological Universe of Sufis 
body-soul factors called individuals ” move in 
cycles of birth and growth to decay and death, 
and so on. 

The Sufi does not bother himself with any 
definition or analysis of soul or embodied soul. 
He is quite content with the simple statement that 
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6very individusil calls himsalf ** I ” and calls every¬ 
thing else « not-I ”, his «I ” is his soul and his 
**not-I” is his body in its environment. Has a 
cow a soul ? Since we see she has a body living in 
its environment, we are bound to assume that she 
has a soul of some degree as well. Body and soul 
never dwell apart, nor out of environment. ^ Has 
a stone a soul ? We perceive that it is a body in 
an environment. We assume that it has a soul 
of some degree, not necessarily of the same degree 
as that of a cow or of a man. Souls and bodies 
differ among themselves and from each other 
both in kind and degree. Both body (Not-I) and 
soul (I) exist, according to the Sufi definition of 
existence, either as objects or ideas or both. 

Having done with preliminaries let us tackle 
with the main theme of Tasaw-wuf. It is no 
other than “God and Love”. To a Sufi, God 
and Love are mutually convertible terms each 
implying the other; and both are comprised in 
his definition of Existence. Our task is precisely 
to understand what exactly is the Sufi idea of 
God or Love and incidentally to know of what 
use it is to him and his neighbours. 

1. Each body-soul wc see being one and inseparable, some Sofia 
picture to themselves every individual whole or body-soul together 
with its environments, as it were a sphere with two positive (soul) ard 
negative (body) just as Prof William James said that our percep¬ 
tion polarizes things into subject (=soul) and object (=body). 
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For all practical purposes of our life aud 
Imug, we cannot do without having some idea or 
other of God. No matter how crude the idea 
is (like that of a fetish worshipper), or how refined 
it is (like that of an idealist philosopher), it leads 
us to believe (a) that there is a Power which con¬ 
trols all but is controllable by none. It somehow 
compels us to feel, (b) that we are so dependent 
on it that we cannot do without it. This feeling 
in its turn convinces us, (c) that nothing good will 
come to us unless we try to do something or other 
to propitiate that power or to worship Him, or to 
act according to His will ascertained by some 
means or other—from Oracles, Revealed Books, 
or from Nature, and so forth. In other words, 
every man has, and cannot but have (a) a belief 
(‘aqida), (6) a feeling (iman) of some kind which is 
generally midway between fear (khauf) and hope 
(rija’) and (c) an impulse (haijan) or striving 
towards God. Even an atheist has (a) a belief 
that there is no God, (6) a feeling that he cares 
nothing for any God, and (c) a desire not to do 
anything for Him i.e. not to worship Him. We 
may well say that the atheist’s **no-God” is his 
idea of God! Thus some idea of God is absolutely 
necessary and indispensable in order to check and 
control the secret motives and intentions which 
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precede our voluntary actions. The better and 
more refined is our idea of God, the better and 
more refined will be the action that results from its 
control or check ^ upon those thoughts and desires 
which we reveal to nobody. 

In subscribing to the truth of the axiom, 
stated above, we must not commit the mistake of 
thinking or believing that our Idea of God is God 
Himself. “Have any idea of God you like but 
believe that He is far beyond and above that 
idea”, said ray Sufi. “Then”, I asked “what is 
the good of having a mere idea ? ” “To influence 
and control one’s secret motives and intentions” 
—was the purport of the answer which he gave 
again in one word “Love”. He explained that 
“love” with its opposite “not-love” (meaning “in- 
dilference” and “hate” and all their varieties2) is 
the one and only spring of action and that the 
Idea of God, whatever it be, generates the peculiar 
feeling which we call the Hmotion of Love. This 
emotion in its turn supplies the force or energy to 
the Impulse of Love—the impulse to do something 

!• It was Yusuf’s idea of God that prevented him from falliog a 
victim to Zaiikba’s wiles when there was noting to prevent him tron> 
misbehaviour. 

2. According to the Sufi postulate. Love and not-Lo /e constitute 
but one emotion as a whole having two poles or extremes: one (posi¬ 
tive) what we call love” and the other (negative) what we call 
“hate”. 
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or other to be at one with, to have wa^l with the 
beloved. This truth is generally expressed by the 
Sufis enigmatically thus : “To see the One is to feel 
the One and strive to get at the One.” 

As regards the nature of two fundamental 
facts of Existence *T” and “Not-I”, if you ask me 
what is it which you call your “I” or soul ? I can 
answer only “It is I”; “It is Me” ; or “It is my 
Soul” ; and can say no more. But if you point to 
my body or any organ or part of it, such as my 
arm or ankle, and say “Is that your ‘I’, your 
soul ? ” I answer ; “No, but my soul is however 
there in my arm or ankle as it is everywhere in 
my body”. How or in what manner my soul is 
everywhere in my body, is generally explained by 
a simile. The soul is like a lump of sugar dissolved 
in a cup of tea; the lump is everywhere in the 
liquid tea but no one can say exactly where or at 
what part or point of the liquid that lump is. The 
cup (supposing it to be of glasp) gives its shape to 
the whole. Similarly my “I” or soul is every¬ 
where in my body but I cannot say exactly where 
or at what part and point of my body my soul is, 
exists, or moves. 

My body where my “I” or soul dwells—dwells 
somehow dissolved—and moves in every part and 
point of it, is however a very small part, so to 
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speak, of my I’s opposite “Not-I”. This opposite 
or zid is called the “environment” of my body. 
All that is or believed to be outside my skin—e q,^ 
my wife, my house, my neighbour’s child.. , my 
country’s climate . .. my king’s colonies’ defences, 
etc.—is the environment of my body. This 
environment—be it noted, is mine and not any 
one else’s—is like the glass cup of tea which gives 
its shape to my body and soul—my body-soul, i.e., 
my individuality. Thus the individual consists 





Environtnew^ 


of, I repeat, what he calls soul” (‘*1”) into 
“my body’’ into ‘‘my body’s environment”—all 
inseparably united and combined as if they are 
three in one and one in three. By the word “info” 
I do not mean exactly •‘multiplied by” but mean 
only ‘•inseparably united and combined with”. 

The abstract nature of the subject and 
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avoidaDoe of technical terms and technicalities 
of Sufi.ism make it necessary that certain words, 
ideas and arguments should be repeated and 
recapitulated more than once. I would also 
apologize for using the strange compound word 
Not-I rather often. In my opinion no single word 
is so significant and unambiguous. I take 
and “soul” as mutually convertible terms. And 
1 take Not-I to mean *‘body” together with its 
environment. 

I venture to repeat and represent the simile 
in a tabular form thus: 


3 

IH 


(1) My or my soul that' 


is felt as living and 


coursing in every part 

-is like»- 

and point throughout 


my body . 

i ! 

( . ■) 


(1) A lump of sugar 
dissolved in tea. 


(2) Afybody 


I is like » j (2) The liquid tea. 



I o 


My body’s environment] 
that gives shape tol • 
the whole called “anj 
Individual” 1 


(3) The glass cup that 
gives shape to 
the whole called 
“a Cup of Tea”. 


I have put in italics the possessive pronoun my to 
show that there is in everything what the Sufi calls 
“the my-ness” (equivalent of Latin, **meum”) 
whether it be of my ** I *’ which is my soul, or of my 
** not-I ” which is my body as well as my body’s 
environment. It will be seen, later on, that the 
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my>ne8S in everything ” enables the Safi to regard 
the whole—which is neither more nor less than Me 
and Mine—as the Almighty One. 

I would warn that the simile should not be 
taken too literally nor should it be carried too far. 
The cup-of-tea is one whole having three parts— 
the lump of sugar, the liquid tea, and the cup— 
each of which is distinct and different from the 
other. But the soul-body-environment whole is 
quite a different whole. It has no parts but only 
factors, which are more or less distinct from each 
other but not different from each other. 

In the cup-tea-sugar whole we can differenti¬ 
ate parts as sugar tea and cup ; we can also 
separate the liquid tea from the cup by pouring 
it into a tumbler and separate even sugar from 
the liquid by evaporation. This separable whole 
may be presented to the eye of the reader mathe¬ 
matically as s-t-t-f c. The body-soul-environment 
whole may also be presented mathematically as 
(S X B) X E. But in this inseparable whole the 
body, the soul and the environment, are not parts 
but are factors. We can distinguish them each 
from others but cannot separate the soul from the 
body nor the environment from the inseparable 
body-soul. The sugar.tea-cup whole is merely a 
sum of three parts but the body-soul-environment 
4 
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whole is a product of three factors. The former 
whole would seem a static sum of parts but the 
latter whole is a dynamic product. This Whole of 
three factors the Sufi calls Nature, the Universe, 
or Existence, Truth, God or the One, according 
as it suits the purpose of his speech and argu¬ 
ments. To him all the six names denote the one 
and the same Whole; he refers to it by the pro¬ 
noun Hu, Huwa or He. Here we should not 
forget that Not-I (Environment) means every thing 
in the Universe except the individual who says 
Not-l. 

To recapitulate : the Sufi’s Idea of God other¬ 
wise called the Universe is the one mighty Whole 
without any other. It embraces All, from the 
highest world and the mightiest nebulae to the 
lowest and the tiniest atoms. It is not merely 
“ the mighty sum of things ” as Wordsworth calls 
it, but is a continuum of body-soul factors or 
individuals of all sorts and conditions and in all 
situations. It is (to use another simile) like an 
infinite river which when looked from a distance, 
so to speak, seems stationary and unmoving, but 
when looked closely, every wave, every factor and 
every bubble as well as the whole itself seems to 
move ceaselessly on and on without rest or respite. 
Nevertheless amidst all diversity there is unity of 
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design and control in the Infinite and Absolute 
Continuum —infinite because it has no beginning 
nor endy absolute because it is not related to any 
other. Indeed there is no other at all. A very 
small bubble appearing and disappearing on the 
surface of the Mighty Continuum is a body-soul, 
i.e. an individual of a sort called a man who 
though exceedingly small and extremely transient 
has yet the temerity to consider himself to be of 
the Whole, in the Whole, and at one with the 
Whole—and why ? Because he calls himself “ I ” 
or Me and his Not-I, Mine. The Safi therefore 
thinks that Me and Mine together constitute the 
One or the Whole and says “ I am in Him and 
He is in me, I am therefore He ”! “ I am Truth ”! 

That is the Sufi’s Idea of God. I leave it to 
the judgment of the reader whether it is a grand 
idea and, if so, whether it is quite consistent with 
the latest theories of men of Science. I would 
however remind the reader that the Sufi himself 
believes and admonishes his disciples to believe 
that the Idea is not God who is far above and 
beyond it. Then, as already mentioned at the 
beginning, the Sufi’s answer to the question— 
what is the use of this idea ?—is that it maintains 
and intensifies love that rules all actions of men, 
women and children in this world of ours. 
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In peace. Love tunes the shepherd’s reed; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In hall, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the Court, the Camp, the Grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For Love is heaven, and heaven is Love. 

— Scott. 

It should be remembered that the Sufi’s con¬ 
ception of Love in all its forms and varieties 
includes its opposite “not-Love ”, i.e. Indifference 
and Hate in all their forms and varieties. 

I have already stated that every idea of God 
implies love which is a lover’s feeling of entire 
dependence on the beloved; generating as it does, 
in the lover’s mind, an impulse to approach the 
beloved somehow, somewhen and somewhere in 
order to be at one (to have wasl) with her. But 
the Sufi explains it all in a round about manner 
which, I think, has a peculiar charm just as his 
Idea of God has a unique grandeur. He says that 
since God is no other than my “ I ” as well as my 
** not-I ” in other words, < Me ’ as well as ‘ Mine * 
both inseparably united and combined as One, the 
my-ness” (meum) is the bond that compels me 
to see myself in every individual (body-soul 
factor) like a man, a tree or a stone which I per¬ 
ceive by my senses and personify by my intellect 
as if ail have a soul of some degree. I therefore 
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love everybody as myself. I identify myself 
with everything so that I cannot possibly injure 
any one because it would be injuring myself. 
When any one injures me in any way I am not 
hurt, neither do I resent, because I feel that it is 
myself that causes injury to me and I have there¬ 
fore only to suffer and be happy none the less. 
In this wise there is happiness in suffering also. 

To my question—how do you in actual every¬ 
day life identify yourself with a leper, a prickly 
pear, or a piercing cold night ?—the answer was 
that it required a little zikr (contemplation) and 
riyazat (exercises), the only asceticism that the 
right class of Sufis tolerated. A long explanation 
of the objects and reasons of the zikr and riyazat 
followed; the purport of which is shortly this : 
According to the second postulate, I am certain 
of the existence of my soul intuitively in the first 
place, and in the next place I am certain of the 
existence of my body perceptively, and certain, 
lastly, of the existence of my body’s environment 
partly perceptively and partly inferentially, as 
already explained. The content of my body’s 
environment has also been explained to be Mine 
either proximately, such as my wife, or remotely 
such as my wife's cousin’s grandson’s house. The 
zikr and riyazat make the Sufi perceive all things. 
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whether proximate or remote, in the body’s 
environment, and gradually make him become so 
certain of their existence as if they are part and 
parcel of his own body. After a certain time con* 
templation and exercises make it dawn upon him 
intuitively but gradually (by stages or degrees) 
that his I or soul is the Continuum itself of his 
idea of God and that all else (including his own 
body) are but waves and bubbles rising and 
falling, rising and disappearing on the surface of 
that Continuum. Extending his zikr and riyazat 
further, he sees that there is no duality (It^o-ness) 
between all the waves and bubbles on the one 
side and the Continuum itself on the other. He 
therefore calls the latter Me and the former Mine. 
When he sees this non-duality between his Me 
and Mine he is filled with such an emotion of love 
that he is tempted to exclaim like Mansur the 
Hallaj or Sufi Surmad of Delhi: “I am He! ” or 
*‘I am Truth”. He would cheerfully submit to 
be martyred like them—cheerfully, because every¬ 
thing good, bad or indifferent (t.c., not-good) 
comes to him from Himself, his God, his Beloved. 

To a perfect Sufi like Mansur, pleasure and 
pain are but two extremes of one feeling which he 
experiences in the pursuit of his goal, to be at one 
with his beloved. If the pursuit is not hampered 
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by obstacles he calls it pleasure, but if it is ham* 
pered he calls it pain. He is quite indifferent to 
either pleasure or pain because both are merely 
incidental to his single pursuit and he therefore 
takes both as matters of course with supreme 
indifference. 

Be it remembered once for all that the Sufi’s 
beloved is the One without any other and that it 
denotes both “friend” and “not-friend” combined 
in one inseparable whole. Thus he loves, wishes 
to be at one with, both friend and foe—every 
variety of friend as well as every variety of foe— 
because he senses intuitively that all, including 
himself, are One. He has attained the intuition 
which he expresses in words: “I see the One, I 
feel I am in Him and He is in me, and He is One 
without Other.” ^ 

Compare the Idea of God discussed above 
with the most recent conclusions of Science ;— 

1. There is a Universe as real as Reality can 
be conceived by man. 

2. It is an Expanding Universe at a rate of 
28,300,000 miles per day as calculated by Sir 
James Jeans. My friend Professor Muhammad 

1. I must acknowledge that I verified and supplemented much of 
the above by talks with an up-to-date Sufi, Mir Ahmad Husain Sahib 
Bilyamin who, alas, died four months ago. Had there been a million 
like him ve would have been in a millennium indeed. 
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Abdur Bahiman Khan, formerly Principal of the 
Osmania University, assured me that **the 
observed rate of expansion implied that all dis> 
tanoes in the Universe will be doubled in approxi¬ 
mately 13*00 million years”! 

3. The particles of matter in the Universe 
are only 10^^ i.c., the integer 1 followed by 
seventy-nine ciphers ! This calculation made by 
Sir Arthur Eddington agrees with that made by 
Archimedes about 2,000 years ago ! 

4. The rest is empty apace —“except for radi¬ 
ation,” adds my friend the Professor. 

What, how and why is “the empty space”, 
nobody can tell. 



ISLAMIC MYSTICISM ^ 

I SLAMIC Mysticism has played a great part in 
the development of Muslim Culture. In order 
to appreciate the latter it is necessary to un¬ 
derstand the former. 

Dr. Burhan Ahmed Faruqi has given to the 
public, for the first time, an excellent book in 
English on the Philosophy of Islamic Mysticism 
under the modest title: The Mujaddid's Concep~^ 
tion of TawhidP- I feel sure that it will be found 
very interesting, not only by the Muslims in 
particular but also by the Hindus in general. Ita 
form as well as matter leave nothing to be desired. 
The author's method of presenting a difficult sub¬ 
ject is quite masterly. Barring the use of a few 
technical words of ambiguous meaning, his style 
is crystal clear. His translation of Arabic worda 
and phrases is both apt and exact. 

Apart from biographical or theological notea 
or notices contained in footnotes and the text 
itself, the book deals exclusively with a psycho- 

1. Contributed to “Islamic Culture”, April, 1941, Hyderabad-^ 
Deccan and reprinted here with the kind permission of the Editor. 

2. ^ The Mujaddid*s Conception of Tawhid by Dr. Burhan Ahmed 
Faruqi» M.A., Ph.D.» published by Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore. 
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logical fact and a mystical doctrine. The former 
is the religious consciousness, which 1 prefer to 
call the religious sentiment, and the latter is the 
Tawhid or Unityism as held and preached by two 
great Muslim mystics, namely “the Shaikh-e- 
Akbar ” Ibn Arab! of Seville (Spain) in the 13th 
century A.C. and Shaikh Ahmed “the Mujaddid” 
of Sirhiod (India) in the 17th century A.C. In the 
four intervening centuries the doctrine of Oneness 
of Existence (Wahadat-ul-Wajud) was in great 
vogue without dissent or criticism. “It influ¬ 
enced the whole of Islamic Society from top to 
bottom,” says Dr. Faruqi. “ It affected its reli¬ 
gious attitude, it affected its moral attitude, it 
affected its deeds; it affected its sesthetic cons¬ 
ciousness, it affected its literature and poetry; 
and it affected its philosophy and outlook. It 
was the deepest truth to which man could have 
access—indeed it was the real meaning of Islam’s 
teaching.” 

It was, however, an Indian Shaikh who dared 
attack and attack successfully the Sevillian 
Shaikh’s doctrine for the first time with great 
acumen and effect during the reigns of the 
Emperors, Akbar and Jehangir. He refused 
to attend the Court of the latter except under 
certain conditions, mostly religious, which 
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Jehangir had to accept and to promulgate as his 
own orders. He is called “the Mujaddid” the 
Benewer, because his numerous disciples and 
followers believed that he “renewed” Islam by 
purging it from a doctrine contrary ^ to the Quran 
and Hadith. No less than a full century had to 
elapse before any one ventured to criticise the 
Mujaddid’s doctrine which, many thought, re¬ 
stored Islam to its pristine purity in its second 
millennium. Then an attempt was made, not to 
overthrow the new doctrine, but only to reconcile 
it with the old doctrine by pointing out that the 
difference between the two was only verbal. So 
firmly was the second doctrine based on the 
authority of the Quran that no Muslim dared 
dissent from it, lest dissent should mean disputing 
the Mujaddid’s quotations from the Quran and 
his interpretation of them. 

All religions of the world have their roots in 
the religious sentiment. Indeed there could have 
been no religion, if instincts had not evolved such 
a sentiment. By “ sentiment ” is meant an 
object or idea round which the emotions and 
impulses of certain instincts of man are so organiz¬ 
ed as to produce a complex of feeling resulting in 
a particular impulse or attitude. The “ religious 

1. So they believed, but as a matter of fact it is not.—A.H. 
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sentiment” is based on (1) some idea of God— 
generally the idea of a unique Power which 
controls all and is controllable by none; (2) round 
the idea the emotions and impulses of such in¬ 
stincts as curiosity, fear, submission, and tender¬ 
ness are so organized as to produce a feeling of 
entire dependence on that Power; and (3) the 
feeling in its turn energizes an impulse, attitude, 
or preparedness to do something or other to 
propitiate or to be on good terms with that 
Power. This definition and analysis of the re¬ 
ligious sentiment corresponds with the three 
functions of the human mind itself, viz., knowing, 
feeling and striving. The first element or the 
knowledge side of the religious sentiment is the 
idea of God; the second element or the feeling 
side of the sentiment—the product of the several 
emotions of instincts—is a peculiar emotion of 
entire dependence on God; and the third element 
or the striving side of the sentiment is what is 
ordinarily called “worship ”, i.e., the impulse to 
make some sacrifice or render some service to God 
directly or indirectly. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that “ the Universal Prayer ” given in 
the opening Chapter of the Quran as well as “the 
Lord’s Prayer ” given in the Gospels of the Bible, 
confirm the above analysis of the religious senti* 
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ment. Each prayer begios with adoration of 
God, proceeds to express entire submission to His 
will, and ends with soliciting guidance in the 
right path of service. 

I have ventured to define a sentiment and 
analyse the religious sentiment in order to classify 
the mystics according as they lay stress on the 
one or the other of the three elements, facets or 
characteristics of the Religious Sentiment. Dr. 
Faruqi calls it “Religious Consciousness” in its 
restricted sense of religious attitude and contrasts 
it at great length with “Knowledge-Conscious¬ 
ness” or speculative attitude. His comparison 
of the two is in fact a comparison of Religion and 
Philosophy on the subject of the Infinite and 
Absolute. 

The analysis of the religious sentiment also 
enables us to understand why there are three 
different ideas of God viz.. Pantheism, Theism 
and Panentheism. 

There are Mystics—though few and far 
between—in all religions and countries of the 
world. They try (1) to know, or as they say 
“experience” God, (2) to feel or “have the in¬ 
tuition of” God, and (3) to strive after or “try 
to approach” or “love” God in ways and 
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manners peculiarly their own. Their methods 
and practices called Mysticism are merely at¬ 
tempts “ to experience Ood in oneself ''—to know, 
feel and strive after the World-Soul in one’s own 
soul or rather in one’s own body-soul. I would 
state here parenthetically that modern mystics 
prefer to call “the World”, i.e. Man and his 
Environment—“ the World process ”, because 
they find “ the World ” in a “ continuous process 
of self-emerging and self unfolding”; and they 
write “body-soul” in place of “soul” because 
they, as a rule, do not believe in bodyless soul or 
soulless body, just as the men of science do not 
believe in spaceless time or timeless space; what 
the latter call “space-time events”, the former 
call “body-soul individuals ” It is true, as Dr. 
Faruqi points out, that modern mystics are silent. 
They do not intrude themselves on the public 
like politicians and they have not written books. 
But they preach, have disciples, and write letters 
to them as did the great Mujaddid. 

Well then, there are mystics who try to ex¬ 
perience God by way of intellect, that is by way 
of the first element or the idea-side of the religious 
sentiment. They are called ArilFs by Muslims and 
Gnanis by Hindus. Again, there are mystics who 
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try to experience God by way of eostaoy, i.e., by 
way of the second element or the feding-^iAe of 
the religious sentiment. They are called Ashiqs 
by Muslims and Bhagats by Hindus. Both Ariffs 
and Gnanis (Gnostics) on the one side and Ashiqs 
and Bhagats (Emotionists) on the other side, wish 
to experience God for the sake of the experience 
itself, for the sake of satisfying their intellectual 
curiosity or for the sake of enjoying the pleasure 
of ecstacy. But there is a third class of mystics 
who are “the salt of the earth.” They try to 
experience God, not only by way of combined in¬ 
tellect and ecstacy—a complex of the first and 
second element which they call “ Intuition”—but 
also by way of worship, sacrifice or service, the 
third element or the attitvde-si^e of the sentiment, 
which they call “ Love I do not know exactly 
by what name the Hindu theologians call this 
third class of mystics. Is it B>adha8wamis or 
Dayalis ? But I know that Muslims call them 
Saliks. Dr. Faruqi’s two great mystics, Ibn Arabi 
and the Mujaddid, belong to the third class. 
They were Saliks who “ walked on the right 
path.” Both tried to experience God by way of 
all the three elements of the religious sentiment. 
They tried to experience God not only by way tf 
intuition but also by way of love or active service 
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to God’s creatures, not only for the purpose 
of enjoying the intellectual satisfaction or the 
ocstatic pleasure and thereby to purify their own 
individual soul, but also and mainly for the 
purpose of purifying the morals of communities 
•and thereby to safeguard “ the beatitude of 
mankind." The Muslim Shaikhs base their 
teaching and service on the authority of the 
‘Quran and the traditions of the Prophet in quite 
the same way as the Hindu Rishis and great 
Pandits based their teaching and service on the 
authority of the Vedas and the Upanishads, 

The book under reference purports to be an 
exposition of Tawhid as conceived by the Shaikh 
•of Sirhind in opposition to that conceived by the 
Shaikh of Seville nearly 400 years before. The 
Arabic word “ Tawhid ’’ is an infinitive-noun of 
the second form derived from the root of three 
letters WaHaDa, and the second form implies 
generally some extra effort in the act. The word 
means literally “ to make (with some effort) one 
unit of two or more things or individuals." But 
in the language of Islamic Mystics (often called 
■Sufis), it means (i) to believe and hold that God 
and the World (Man and his Environment) 
constitute one whole or indivisibly One Existence; 
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(ii) to believe and hold that God is One Infinite 
and Absolute Being who is above and quite 
separate from the finite and relative World (the 
Universe) which he created. Meaning (i) is that 
which Ibn Arabi attached to the word Tawhid, 
and meaning (ii) is that which the Mujaddid 
attached to that word. Dr. Faruqi calls the first 
and the second meanings of Tawhid as Unityism 
and Apparentiara instead of Pantheism and 
Theism, respectively. The choice or rather the 
coining of the terms is quite happy because they 
indicate the view-points of the two Shaikhs quite 
clearly. Ibn Arabi views Reality as it is, while 
the Mujaddid views Reality as it appears. So, 
the Shaikh of Seville was a Unityist Salik. 
According to him, God alone exists and the 
relation between God and the World (Man and 
his Environment)—like that of essence and 
its attributes or of reality and its reflections 
or emanations—is oneness, or unity in the sense 
that it is impossible for the one to exist without 
the other. The Shaikh of Sirhind was an 
Apparentist Salik. He started with the idea of 
Ibn Arabi, the idea of oneness of God and the 
world, but soon found it quite unsatisfactory. 
According to him, God who created the world 

(Man and his Environment) could not be identifi- 
5 
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ed with his creatures, because, as some believe, 
God existed before creating the world and will 
certainly exist after destroying it. 

Any Hindu theologian who reads Faruqi’s 
book would consider the Sevillian Shaikh’s view 
to be the pantheist or Advait view of Sri Shan* 
karachari and the Sirhindi Shaikh’s view to be 
the dualist or Davait view of Sri Madhvachari. 
This shows how universal is the religious 
sentiment and how the views of the relation of 
God and the World vary according as the 
religious thinker lays stress on any one of the 
three elements of the religious sentiment. 

It is evident that, on the one side, Ibn Arabi 
was impressed by-, the first element or the 
knowledge character of the religious sentiment 
and—since knowing is finding unity in diversity— 
concluded that there could not exist any but one 
Reality or God and all that appears as two or 
multiplicity is only a refiection or emanation of 
the Reality, God. All is Ood and Ood is all 
(Hama oost) —Pantheism. On the other side, the 
Mujaddid was impressed by the second element 
or the feeling character of the religious senti* 
ment, and — since the feeling of dependence re¬ 
quired two, one to depend on J^h^ other—he 
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concluded that Creatures, mere dependents, can¬ 
not be equal to, much less be identical with the 
Creator who is peerless and paramount. All is 
from Ood and God is above all {Hama uz ooat) — 
Theism. On the third side there are modern 
Saliks, headed by Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi, who 
do not see any but verbal diflferences between the 
two doctrines of Tawhid — Pantheism and Theism. 
They are impressed by the third element or the 
service character of the religious sentiment, and 
—since love could not subsist between two beings 
of different sorts—they conclude that God is one 
and unique “ self-unfolding and self-emanating 
Process, assuming forms of things.” According 
to them, the relation between God and the World 
is like that of the soul and body, or like that of 
time and space — though distinguishable as two 
yet inseparably one and one whole only. The 
Hindu theologian who reads the book will not 
fail to recognize in the third view tlie Vishist- 
advait doctrine of Sri Ranianujachari. All is in 
Ood and God is in all {Hama under oost iva under 
hama oost) — Panentheism. 

The more modern Saliks of the 20th century 
who adhere to the Panentheistio doctrine of 
Tawhid, influenced as they are by the modern 
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ideas and achievements of science, would express 
the third form of the doctrine of Tawhid thus, 
avoiding scholastic terms and using only modern 
scientific terms; 

The ExisteTOe, call it Universe, Nature, 
Reality, Truth, God or what you like, is one 
and one only. It is not a static being or thing 
but a dynamic, ever-moving and never-resting 
continuum, one Continuum of Movement^ manifest* 
ing itself in two processes, each in an opposite 
direction to the other — of which the one may be 
called negative and the other positive.^ The two 
processes can be characterised variously as differ- 
entiative and integrative, unfolding and folding, 
creative and destructive and so forth, but none 
the less are they two processes only and nothing 
else. Each process of the Movement-Continuum 
exhibits immense multiplicity of modes —like 
waves and bubbles on a perennial river—each of 
which again has two facets like space-time events 

1. This definition expresses the much misunderstood formula— 
(Ek wajud, Du zat), one existence in two aspects—in modern 
scientific terms, “one continuum (of movement) with two pro¬ 
cesses Vide “ Mighty Continuum ” supra. Readers of works of 
the late Henri Bergson will be surprised to find that his teaching is in 
exact accord with the teaching of Shah Wali-ullab and his followers. 
The difference is only in the words used. The Islamic Mysticism has 
only to be rescued from its adherence to old ill-defined scholastic 
terms in order to appreciate how well its a priori conclusions agree 
with the a posteriori conclusions of Modern Science. (Vide supra 
pp. 46-65). 
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or body-soul individuals. 

Now, all Tawhid or Unification—whether 
crude or refined, expressed loosely or strictly—is 
an idea of God in the mind of man and not God 
Himself, the Infinite and Absolute. He is far 
above the comprehension of any idea formed by 
man who has a finite mind, lives and has his 
being in the realm of relativity. It is but man’s 
own idea of God which is a dominant character 
of his Religious Sentiment—a mental equipment 
that serves him as a means or instrument of 
purifying not only his own soul but also the souls 
and morals of his fellow men. It becomes an 
efiective instrument, only when the mystic or 
Salik realizes the idea in himself, in his own 
individuality, «.e., in what he calls, I or Me. 
How to realize it in one’s I or soul, is the question. 
Herein comes the mystery of Mysticism. The 
Muslim mystics call the methods and ways of 
“ experiencing God ” realizing the idea of God, 
Mujahada. This has been described as the proce¬ 
dure for idealising the real and realizing the 
ideal.” Its exercises have never been so severe 
as those of the Tapas of the Hindu mystics. 
Islam does not favour asceticism. However, no 
one can describe mystic contemplation exercises. 
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etc., satisfactorily in writing or by speech. They 
have always been imparted^ straight from heart 
to heart by adept masters to their accepted pupils. 
The poet and philosopher Iqbal sang: 

^ Ij \j^ jy jl aT* 

** I am slave to the dash and daring of that worship¬ 
per of Self who sees God with (or “by means of** or 
“ in **) the light of his own Self.** 


1. 1 presided at the last of the three University Extension Lectures 
on ** the Secrets of Self’% delivered by Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal at 
the Town Hall. Hyderabad. In my closing speech 1 said that it 
was impossible to summarise his lecture in a few sentences but 
fortunately for us that etherial beings the Poet Iqbal, has summarised 
the solid Philosopher Iqbal’s teaching in one couplet ’*^and 1 quoted 
the above couplet pointing to him.— 
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